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THE EDITOR'S DESK 


“»* a, 


A few weeks ago | attended the annual con- 
ference of the National Committee on Art 
Education in New York City. | had been asked 
to serve on a panel discussing "Problems in 
Producing an Educational Magazine’. A sur- 
prisingly large group attended the session and 
the panel was pleased with the interest and the 
number of questions put forward about the 
preparation of articles for art education maga- 
zines. 


The realistic and practical questions that came 
up lead me to believe that our readers may be 
interested in some of the answers. 


Do you receive more articles than you can use? 
Yes, we do. However, we are always search- 
ing for new material with a fresh slant. 
That's why we continually encourage class- 
room teachers and art teachers and super- 
visors to prepare articles and submit them 
to us. Frequently, a chance article turns up 
just at the right time to fill a serious need in 
an issue. 


What type of articles are you interested in? 
Arts and Activities is designed to help art 
and classroorn teachers plan programs of 
creative art experiences for children from 
kindergarten through high school. We need 
articles that tell how a teacher carried on an 
effective activity, with photographs to il- 
lustrate it while in process and showing 
some of the work produced in the class. Oc- 
casionally we use articles that are theoreti- 
cal in nature. 


After an article is accepted, how long before 
the material is used? 
Articles usually appear in published form in 
six to 12 months. 


ea den 


Few teachers are professional writers. What do 
you do when an article contains a good idea 
but it is poorly presented? 
We are glad to polish up the writing when it 
is necessary. Of course, this doesn't involve 
changing the basic content of the article. 


What about teachers who have a good idea 

and can write it up, but can't get good photo- 

graphs? 
Unfortunately, many articles must be re- 
jected due to the poor quality of the photo- 
graphs. Clean, sharp, glossy photographs 
are a must—at least 5x7 inches in size. If 
they're smaller, where possible, the nega- 
tives should be loaned to us. As to art work 
itself, we have facilities for photographing 
three-dimensional work, and we make photo- 
engravings directly from two-dimensional 
art such as paintings, sketches or collages. 


Is it permissible to write an article and submit 

it to more than one publisher at the same time? 
No, definitely not. Send your article to one 
magazine editor. If and when he rejects it, 
submit it to another magazine. 


Does Arts and Activities pay for the material 
published? 
Yes, we pay for everything we use. The 
amount depends on length and educational 
value. 


Are you buying articles now for next year's 

issues? 
We certainly are. If you have a new treat- 
ment or a lash point of view on an art 
activity, why not share it with other teach- 
ers? When you write an article for Arts and 
Activities you're making a real contribution 
to art education. 


Sincerely yours, 


4 pee.) So 
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for the "Thinking Hand" 
The American Crayon Company is now pro- 
viding another basic tool for the “thinking 
hand’: five grades of art pencils for draw- 
ing, sketching, 
outline drawing, 
rendering and 
deep shading. 
Behind the man- 
ufacture of all 
PRANG art pen- 
cils lie American 
Crayon Compa- 
ny’s many years 
of experience in research and market test- 
ing as well as complete understanding of 
the problems of persons who depend on 
drawing pencils every day in teaching and 
the eraphic arts. 
Pencil stenciling and pencil rubbed prints 
(either graphite or color) are just two of 
many classroom uses for PRANG pencils. 
If each student is supplied with drawing 
pencils, a PRANG Stubi-Stump or Tor- 
tillion Stump (paper or felt stumps for 
blending) and a kneadable PRANG Hylite 
Eraser, your class is prepared for many 
hours of valuable creative work. Best of 
all, your preparation for pencil work is un- 
complicated and inexpensive. For more 
information on PRANG teaching aids, 
write in No. 141 on your inquiry card. 


look Sharp... Be Sharp! 


{rt, classroom and school shop teachers 
will be glad to hear of an inexpensive im- 
ported lead pointer that really turns the 
trick. A little more than an inch high and 
a half-inch in diameter, this tiny precision 
tool replaces the messy sandpaper “spatu- 
las” that at best give an unsymmetrical 
point. The DUX lead pointer sharpens 
even the hardest lead to a needle point. 


Germany manufactures it and puts most 
of the value in the fine-tempered steel of 
the cutting bladé (which is replaceable). 
The mechanism is enclosed in a dustproof 
plastic container with a tiny door that 
shuts in the lead powder. Write in No. 
142 on your inquiry card for more infor- 
mation and prices. 


FAST FIXERS 


Amazing little plastic wafers called STIK- 
TACKS simplify the matter of displaying 
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or mounting everything from art work to 
drill cards. They have none of the dis- 
advantages of glue, tacks, tape and staples. 
Adhesive on both sides, STIK-TACKS are 
out of sight when in use. They stick in- 
stantly to any clean dry surface (including 
wood, metal and glass) and they can be 
easily removed without damage to back- 
ground or material. They are easy to han- 
dle, won't stick to fingers, leave no trace 
when removed, are ready for use just as 
they come from the package and they may 
be used over and over again. For addi- 
tional information and samples, write in 
No. 143 on your inquiry card. 


Glue on the Side 


The Borden Company holds a century-long 
distinction as “America’s No. 1 Milkman” 
and as a large-scale supplier of adhesives 
it dates back 50 
years. How any 
classroom can 
get along with- 
out ELMER’S 
GLUE-ALL is a 
mystery. A white 
glue that dries 
clear, it is par- 
ticularly suited 
for use in paper, 
cloth or wood 
crafts projects. 
It comes in small 
“pencil” tubes and in plastic squeeze bot- 
tles that can be refilled from the large 
economical bulk glass jars. 


As well as ELMER’S, the Borden Com- 
pany puts out waterproof glues, contact 
cement and others with special uses in the 
school shop or art room. For additional 
information (plus charts that explain 
which type of glue to use for various 
jobs) write in No. 144 on your inquiry 
card. 


Watch the Birdie 


Another excellent white glue is 

contained in the new 1}/-oz. 
WILHOLD GLUE-BIRD, a dis- 

penser with a fine-line tip. The 
manufacturer maintains it’s the 

best white glue made, amaz- 

ingly strong, yet never sticky. 

It's a permanent, ready-to-use, 
fast-setting glue and because 

it’s a true emulsion, every drop is usable 
in any kind of art, craft or hobby work. 
It’s available in two, three,- four-, eight- 
and 12-ounce sizes as well as the fine-line 
tip dispenser mentioned above. For free 
literature and a “How-To-Do” folder, write 
in No. 145 on your inquiry card. 


The Indispensable Fixative 

PRO-TEK-TO SPRAY, a brand-new prod- 
uct from the manufacturers of Marshall's 
Photo-Oil Colors, (continued on page 40) 
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NON-PENETRATING 
ODORLESS 
INSTANT-DRY 


SKETCH 
57¢ = MARK 
“COLOR 


Now get brilliant in- 
tense color you can 
* eradicate or wash off if 
eeniuer you want to in a new 
COLORS companion to famous 
Speedry Magic Marker 

... See the amazing 


Cpeediy Durable covet Removabie!” 
> maqic marker: 


DRIES INSTANTLY ON POROUS 
SURFACES - NON-PENETRATING 

ODORLESS 
No spill, fill or leak in patented ‘‘no 
loose ink" Speedry “‘Capac” Magic 
Markers and Brushpens. Just lift 
the cap and get perfect, uriform 
feed. Only Speedry offers 20 years’ 
leadership in specialized inks and 


devices for marking, stamping, 
stencilling. 


Speedry ~ 
permanent 
MAGIC MARK- 
ER instant -dry, 
waterproof, for 


paper, metal, Speedry 
glass, any sur- 


face or material. MARKER 
BRUSHPEN 
7T]c Gold finish metal 
rushpen 


99c 


FREE 
“77 ways to use magic marker” 
SPEEDRY PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept. AR-2 Richmond Hill 18, N.Y. 


(Write in number 27 on Inquiry Card) 
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By LUCIA CORBIN 
Resource Staff, Area ‘5 
Atlanta, Ga., Public Sct 


Student first forms wax block by pouring melted wax scraps into any convenient 
heavy paper container—milk carton bottom, ice cream carton, sag aod cup, plain 
irdboard box. Paper easily tears away from cooled wax leaving form to carve. 


The idea of using scrap lead to cast 
sculptural forms will bring a sparkle 
to the eye of every high school stu- 
dent—even those who’ve “done every- 
thing” in art. 

The weight of lead limits its usefulness 
to casting only small forms, but even 
so this technique enables students to 
visualize the finished form before they 
produce a completed piece of sculp- 
ture, 

The lead can usually be obtained from 
service stations and automobile tire 
supply companies who will donate old 
tire weights that have been used to 
balance tires. The other very simple 
equipment required for lead casting is 
on hand in most art classrooms. (The 
activity as here pictured was under the 
direction of Miss Jane Tuggle, Art 
Teacher, Roosevelt High School, At- 
lanta, Georgia.) e 


* 
er 
+ A 
Carved wax sculpture will model for piaster mold in which lead sculpt.re 


is to be cast. To carve wax (which is quite soft) almost any tool wll 
do. Here student uses paring knife, but old nail file works equally w 
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O'd dental or manicure tools come in handy for more 
detailed work or for textural effects. Knife warmed 
in flame and applied to model smoothes wax surface. 


In final preparation for making plaster of Paris 
mold, coarse steel wool is used to finish wax carv- 
ing, refining any obvious or undesirable tool marks. 








Oe ee ae ims 


When student is satisfied with carving, he covers it with plaster of 
Paris. To be certain that all openings and crevices are filled he 
applies small amount of wet plaster at a time with spoon or wood spatula. 


Next, model is placed in tin can and completely covered with plaster. To 
provide tunnel through which to drain out melted wax after plaster mold 
dries, pencil-shaped wax core (or cardboard tube) is attached to model. 
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Wax pours easily from drain when melted but it may 
take several heatings and pourings to remove all of 
it since heat has to penetrate to center of plaster. 


When can has cooled, sides are split in order to 
remove it from plaster. This must be done carefully 
in sections to avoid cracking or breaking plaster. 


Gradual heat applied to can me 
wax. Plaster must be thorouchl 
dry before this step. If heating i 
too rapid, plaster cracks and » 
runs into cracks, perhaps ruini 
model. If propane torch is 

available hot plate may be u 








Small hot plate will bring lead to its low melting temperature or 
torch may be applied directly to vessel containing lead. Tongs 
should be used for handling container of melted metal. Here lead 
s poured into hollow mold from which wax has just been removed. 


Casting should be immersed or 
held under running water for few 
minutes and vigorously brushed to 
remove any clinging plaster. It may 
be further textured or refined by 
filing. Degree of file's coarseness 
determines final textural quality. 
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wee ’ 4 % 
As soon as lead cools it solidifies and this 
takes place rather quickly. When plaster no 
longer feels warm to touch, lead is solid form 
within it. Plaster may be chipped from casting. 























By RUTH N. WILD 
Art Educ-tion 
Buffalo Public § 





Learning new word and using new drawing medium add up to double-barreled 


art experience. Fast-paced activity needs only dictionary, yarn, library paste. 


The word car-i-ca-ture spells magic in the classroom. 
French in origin, it rings phonetically and whether or not 
it’s new to the children, it arouses curiosity and interest. 
Whatever their grade, students can learn from the dic- 
tionary that a caricature is a picture or description in 
which the peculiarities of appearance are so exaggerated 
as to be ridiculous or grotesque. A good caricature is like 
a cartoon in that it is a simplified line drawing with de- 
tails eliminated. Many famous artists have drawn cari- 
catures of their friends or of important people of their 
times and some have even done caricatures of themselves. 


Along with the introduction of the new word, wool as a 
drawing medium intensified our children’s interest. They 
collected various colors and weights of wool, string and 
thread, but they soon discovered that a few colors and 
weights (rather than all the scraps they brought to class) 
and occasionally a touch of variegated yarn produced most 
effective caricatures. 

When the students had arranged their combinations of 
yarn on a neutral background, library paste fastened the 
pieces securely to the paper. Faces (some in profile), full- 
length figures and even animals appeared among the final 
products. 

The most meaningful parts of this experiment were (1) the 
introductory discussion of a new word and (2) the prob- 
lem-solving experience of using wool as a drawing tool. 
The children’s enthusiasm for this fast-paced activity 
marks it as a significant learning experience. bd 
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Fourth-graders illustrate Baker's ‘Sonny Boy Sim" who with hound-dog Homer, by day pesters coons, bear, deer in piney 
woods, by night dances to Grandpappy's fiddle. Finally besieged by angry animals, Grandpappy suggests one last fling 
rolls out barrels of sweet cider, plays his liveliest on fiddle. Sestivities soften animals’ hard hearts and they join in fun. 









ART “HARD SELLS” BOOKS 


By ERNEST WENNHOLD and CAROLINE FERGUSON 
Art Counselor, Glencoe, Ill., Public Schoc Librarian, Glencoe, IIl., Public $ 








In the thoughtfully-planned library, two large bulletin — three-dimensional paper sculpture. The art counselor had 










boards occupied a central position. There they were! Lots shown them the techniques of hinging, cutting, curving 
of space waiting to be used to lure the children into new _ and how to use pencils for curling and scissors for scoring 
worlds of reading. curved and straight lines. When their classroom teacher 
The librarian, well aware of the possibilities the bulletin entered into the activity, her enthusiasm gave spirited im- 
boards offered, had only limited time for arranging ex- _ Petus to the bulletin board project. 


hibits. She felt she needed help and told the art counselor 


When the day for decorating the bulletin board arrived. 
of her plight. 


the art counselor brought to the library a variety of colored 









Since the librarian held regular story hours for primary papers in large and small sizes and a basket of scraps. ‘Ihe 
students and the art counselor met frequently with each children came with pencils for rolling and scissors for scor- 
grade, why not combine art period and story hour and end __ ing and cutting. They knew the plan: to make a bulletin 
up with attractive bulletin boards for children made by board based on the story they were about to hear. 


children? The librarian had selected the tried-by-time favorite, “! he 


A group of second-graders had been working with two- and _—_ Bojabi Tree”, with its many appealing characters. A! 'er 
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she had read it, the art counselor talked with the children 
about the outstanding parts of the story and what should 
be included. As it turned out, not one but two bulletin 
boards were used. 


Volunteers helped prepare the background. Another volun- 
teer chose to do the Big River that flows on through the 
story. One student set about making a magnificent King 
Leo with a well-curled mane. A committee of boys collabo- 
rated on the trunk of the Bojabi Tree and two girls—after 
much discussion—worked on the peculiar fruit. Large and 
small, simple and intricate flowers were pinned to the 
jungle background as they were completed. Finally, a regal 
King Leo lounged on the bank of the Big River and around 
the fruitful Bojabi Tree swarmed the jungle animals. 


The seasonal themes are well-suited for the library’s bulle- 
tin boards. One fourth grade, in the fall when fresh apple 
cider was on the market, listened to Elisabeth W. Baker's 
“Sonny Boy Sim”, then captured the flavor of the piney 
woods in paper sculpture. A few weeks before Christmas 
vacation, the fifth grade heard and illustrated Ruth Saw- 
yer's “Voyage of the Wee Red Cap”. 

Using only colored paper, paste and scissors, the children 
worked with absorbing interest and freedom in each of 
these experiences. They were pleased with the idea of illus- 
trating a book to sell others on reading the story for 
themselves. 
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In old Irish tale, hard-hearted Teig, through magic of red 
cap, whisks from country to country, violently disapproving 
Christmas celebrations he sees. In happy ending, irascible 
Teig turns kind, generous. Fifth-graders' kaleidoscopic 
board covers in some detail his visits to four countries. 


Second grade tells story of great drought, when no animal will eat Bojabi fruit (it looks like applepearplumorangebanana, 
smells vice versa) until King Leo O.K.'s it. Elected in turn Robin Rat, Giddy Goat, pig try unsuccessfully to get approval 
from King Leo who lives upriver. Surprisingly, Tommy Tortoise performs heroic act, returns to save his starving friends. 
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Jewelry Fits the Teens 
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Every girl may produce pendant and every boy pair of cufflinks but there are as many different designs as there are 
ndividuals in the group. Examples here are made with punch and die, decorated with wire, oxidized with liver of sulphur. 


Everything about jewelry-making suits it exactly to adolescent students: use 
of tools appeals to them, properties of metal intrigue them, creation of an 


ornament fits growing interest in themselves and in personal appearance. 


Growth toward self-realization and its near-relation—a By FRANCES PICKENS 
noticeable interest in personal appearance—come with Art Tes 
adolescence. While personal adornment must conform to Bryant Junior High Si 


* ” : . Dearborn, Michigan 
gang” standards, teen-agers accept in themselves and in 


each other the desire for a more interesting “look”. 

This drive is certainly fundamental to teen-agers’ enthu- 
siasm for jewelry-making. Keenly alert students gather 
closely around the table whenever a demonstration in cut- 
ting, sawing, soldering or polishing of metals is going on. 
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When they return to their individual work, their eagerness 
for and response to the challenge of the tools and materials 
ar: readily apparent. 

The teen-agers’ emphasis on the finished product becomes 
a positive force in helping them develop good designs and 
standards of craftsmanship. Students at this age are apt to 
be extremely critical of their own and _ fellow-students’ 
work. Their jewelry products may conform to “gang”- 
approved rules but this does not imply that every piece 
mide in a class will be alike. Though every girl produces 
a pendant and every boy a pair of cuff links, there are as 
many different designs as individuals in the class. 

In our seventh-grade art classes, the jewelry methods dem- 
onstrated are applicable to any of the fine metals although 
the students work entirely with copper, brass and lead 
solder. The students first spend a class period or two de- 
signing their pieces. Next they cut out their metal shapes 
and continue with the process as shown in the accompany- 
ing photographs. 





From left to right, students are sawing, filing 
edges of metal and forming. One girl forms dome 
shape with punch and die. Student at right bends 
and curls parts of metal with round-nosed pliers. 









Seventh-graders experiment with and discuss their designs, 
then sketch them on copper (18 or 20 gauge). Occasionally 
shape is sawed out but usually tin snips are sufficient. 
Type of work they produce is illustrated at upper right. 
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fgStudent forms her metal piece merely by holding 
it on block, hammering with ball peen hammer. 


Learning to attach jeweler's saw blade takes hand 
that's steady and sometimes another set of hands. 


Students don't always make something they can 
wear themselves. One boy chose to make earrings. 
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Student tries fit of pieces of copper and brass. Note that 


top piece has been pierced so that base will peek through. 


It is important for students to understand why shapes 
should be organized in a certain way, how these shapes are 
related to each other and how the piece of jewelry is 
related to him or to the person for whom it is intended. In 
the beginning the youngster may not know why he likes 
one piece of jewelry better than another, but jewelry- 
making is a process that helps him to appreciate well- 
organized design. 

In the final analysis the measure of his success is whether 
he accepts and is proud of his product or rejects it. Teen- 
agers usually wear the jewelry they fashion for themselves 
if they have done a skillful piece of work. This should be 
assurance enough for any art teacher that jewelry-making 
can be purposeful and satisfying for adolescents. ® 
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More elaborate pendants, hammer-formed and pierced, use wire and scrap beads in designs. If teen-agers wear the jewelry 
they fashion for themselves, teacher may feel assured that jewelry activity has been satisfying, purposeful, creative. 


Student joins two slabs of copper, as his pin design dictates, Gleaming finish comes from application of jeweler's 
using tiny pieces of lead solder, flux and a Prestolite torch. rouge, buffing on simple muslin Baldor buff wheel. 












































BEYOND THE]|F 


All of us—including children—are entitled to experience 





the pleasure of sketching outdoors during the first day- of 4 
spring. Whether schools are in the city, suburbs or country y 
matters little, except as environment relates to subj:ct. 

— 


What really counts is the impetus of direct motivation. 
The anticipation of sketching out-of-doors inevitably «x- 
cites children and engenders an enthusiasm in marked 
contrast to their more regulated attitude toward the normal 
classroom situation. This enthusiasm, properly directed by 
a sensitive teacher, can bring about a wonderful art «x- 
perience. 

The children pictured on these pages decided they'd like 
to sketch in a boat yard ten minutes’ drive from school. 
In preparation we talked about and demonstrated charcoal. 
pastel and graphite techniques. The fluent rapidity of these 
media was shown to be particularly appropriate for quick 
sketching, and shading a linear composition with the side 
of the chalk or graphite was demonstrated. The children 
were cautioned that on a trip of this kind they have liitle 
time for erasures and minute description of detail. 






On the way to the boat yard we spoke of light and dark in 





Students at this age have growing awareness of nature, terms of high and low values. We decided that no matter 
want to represent what they see as it really looks. They in which direction one looked there were many pictures to 
become critical, demand of themselves rational results. be seen. Some scenes were of more interest to us than 


others, and as they sped past the car windows, we tried to 
retain in our minds those objects or combinations of ob- 


"" 


By PHILIP W. G. BAIRD jects that were particularly appealing. We soon realized 
Director ew Education that what appealed to one did not necessarily appeal to 
Levittown, e ° 


another. It followed then that the character of our sketches 
would be a very personal matter based on our private 
mental images. It was precisely this faculty, we decided. 
that made us different from a camera. We saw the futility 











Outdoor sketching adventure brings out their best. They use 
boat cradles as easels, draw with vigor despite gusty wind. 
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Imagination and observation both play part in 


intermediate student's drawing of cruiser. - 


tall 


OUR WALLS 
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As child's logical faculties develop, he grows sensitive to scale. Critical sense 
of proportion replaces one-time propensity to enlarge some objects out of scale. 


of photographic reproduction but realized that our artistic 
expressions must be sincere if they were to be effective and 
give satisfaction. When we arrived “on location” the chil- 
dren sought vantage points from which to view, and the 
sketching began. 

The children on this little excursion were from the inter- 
mediate grades. At this age level the intellectual and logical 
faculties of the child are developing rapidly and _ their 
rampant questions concerning techniques and realistic rep- 
resentation are sometimes difficult to cope with. Inciden- 
tally, their desire to depict nature in realistic forms is 
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perfectly natural at this age and psychologically sound. 
However, up to 14 or 15 years of age, the child’s physical 
apparatus is incapable of the dexterity often demanded by 
his intellect. The sensitive teacher, while not ignoring the 
intellectual, will be careful to avoid set technical formulae 
and will emphasize instead the intuitional abilities of the 
child. The child’s delight in exploration, his natural in- 
quisitiveness, and his desire to communicate are powerful 
aids to the teacher concerned with this problem. 

We must keep in mind that it is not only the prospect of 


sketching out-of-doors (continued on page 37) 




















SCULPTURE—Vicki Evans 








JUNIOR ART GALLERY 


This sculpture is made of a mixture of two parts plaster, one part sand and 
one part Zonolite. The dry materials were mixed with water, then poured 
into a cardboard box eight by 24 inches in size. After the material hard- 
ened (it took about 48 hours) the cardboard box was stripped from the 
sides and it was ready to be carved. 

By accident the mixture hardened too fast and some gaps. or air-pockets, 
were left in the mold. Because of this the original sketch | had made could 
not be used and I had to get a new idea to fit the cast shape. 


This is the first carving of a solid shape that I have tried. I found that | 
could carve it with an ordinary paring knife. because the mixture stayed 
damp for many days. I was very pleased with the texture of the plaster 
mixture. Also I think that working in three dimensions is very challenging 


and satisfying. 
Py, | 6 
id Us ~ 


Vicki Evans 
Age 16, Grade 1) 
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THE 
“GOOD 
DRAWER” 


By ARLENE G. COHEN 


Marvelous indeed are the abilities of the prodigy who 
early in life earns the title “Good Drawer”. The object of 
admiring classmates and teachers, he exhibits widely, and 
graciously accepts the role of ghost artist for his friends. 
The Good Drawer is a definite, recognizable phenomenon. 
He exists above and beyond the educational system, but the 
system makes a fetish of him. He is not accepted in the 
same casual way as the Good Swimmer or the Good 
Speller. If we can trace his development through school, it 
should help us toward better art education for him and 
for those who are less talented. 


The hallmark of the Good Drawer appears to be the rela- 
live accuracy and realism of his work. Because he can 
whip up both Mickey Mouse and his own creations with 
equal ease, his teachers from elementary grades onward 
have him illustrating unit work and school publications. 
In the lower grades, the presence of a Good Drawer in a 
class produces a strange situation, for he and his col- 
leagues may inherit a monopoly over paints, easels and 
clay. The harried teacher often says, 

“| have three artists in my class. I let them use the art 
materials. The others don’t know how, so why bother with 
all that mess? Besides, learning reading and number skills 
is much more important.” 

Except when an art supervisor or consultant is available, 
and sometimes even then, the teaching of art in the lower 
grades thus becomes the weeding out of talent. Some teach- 
ers feel they need special art abilities in order to show the 
children “how to do it”. Others, misinterpreting the 
laissez faire of creative activity, don’t guide the pupils at 
all. Partly because of the existence and promotion of the 
Good Drawer, almost half the pupils reaching junior high 
school may never have used art media! Furthermore, the 
average teen-ager becomes convinced that he is either a 
Good Drawer or a non-drawer. 

The junior high school special art class taught by a 
trained art teacher should provide numerous opportunities 
for exploring art. Actually, we must guard against it be- 
coming a milieu in which the Good Drawer still flourishes, 
because of pressures brought to bear on the art teacher 
for posters, magazine covers and the like. The average 
youngster flounders in many an art class, having little or 
no previous experience in art and facing the still un- 
wavering standard: skill. 


Handmaiden to the current core programs, art too often 
becomes mere illustration. The Good Drawer succeeds; the 
non-drawer cannot perform. The Good Drawer continues 
to gain skill under the tutelage of the special art teacher, 
while the average student suffers constantly from compari- 
son and from creative starvation. Thus, despite the good 
intentions of the teacher, the ideal of the Good Drawer put 
forth in the primary grades is nurtured and a creative 
approach to all the arts is virtually forgotten. 


In high school, if he is genuinely talented, the Good 
Drawer will expand amid a broad range of art media. 
Major art courses given by most high schools generally 
prove valuable as pre-vocational exploration, althoue! 
some “artistically inclined” students specialize at the ev- 
pense of other areas of learning. 

Occasionally, a Good Drawer loses interest when he di-- 
covers that art is more than mere drawing. The skille:! 
young draughtsman may abhor painting and _ sculpture 
because they are too “messy”. In their tendency to over- 
emphasize pure skill, these students evolve a non-creative. 
non-problem-solving approach to art. 

On the other hand, the required high school art cours 
geared to the majority of pupils may bore a Good Drawe. 
He may find himself less successful than others with non- 
drawing art problems. Or he may think himself above 
criticism. Or he may be busy doing the work of other 
students—on the sly. 

Spurred on by delighted teachers, parents and friends. 
some Good Drawers have lived up to their teputations in 
the eyes of all but themselves. Many of them drop art as 
soon as they can and with it the annoyance of constant 
pressure from others. 

Consider, though, the average pupil, who views the Good 
Drawer with the awe he normally reserves for magicians 
and ventriloquists. Not only is he certain of the existence 
of the talented few, but he knows he is not among them. 


It is in high school that the painful anti-drawing complex 
becomes most acute. Many high school freshmen continue 
to think required art courses are still called “drawing”. 
and, knowing they will be marked for their drawing, they 
are frightened. What is behind this fear? If it were mere 
envy of the Good Drawer, most pupils would try—and 
perhaps succeed—in emulating him the way adolescents 
copy the Good Dancer or the Good Dresser. By their own 
admission, students are basically afraid of making mis- 
takes. In other school subjects, an error is synonymous 
with something incorrect or wrong, and is marked or 
graded on that basis. To avoid losing face, the adolescent 
says, “I can’t draw.” 

If his peers see that he draws like a six-year-old, they 
laugh at him. Should the art teacher get him to a pencil 
and paper, then the student may well say, “What shall | 
draw? I| can’t draw.” 


At this point, the problem becomes one of not knowin: 
how to draw plus not knowing what to draw, the assum)’ 
tions being (1) one is either right or wrong in drawins 
and (2) one must follow the teacher’s explicit assignmen! 
Both are the result of the non-creative atmosphere in whic!) 
the youngster (continued on page 41 
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Simple formula makes inexpensive modeling material used extensively Figures and animals are built on armatures of 
in all grades. ‘Art Demonstration" in terra cotta is Grade 12 work. newspapers, small ones (below) on clothespins. 


Readin’, writin’ ’n’ modelin’ 


By KARL G. WALLEN 
Art Supervisor 
Hazleton, Pa., City Schools 


About 20 years ago we recognized that our elementary and secondary 
schools needed an inexpensive self-hardening modeling material to 
supplement other plastic materials the students used to produce 
three-dimensional art. We wanted a material that was readily avail- 
able in our community. one that wouldn’t be subject to government 
restrictions or regulation in the event of war and one that could be 
added to at any time whether it was moist or hard. 


We began to experiment with a base of powdered asbestos, adding 
an adhesive for a binder. Many different formulas evolved, and we 
finally decided on the simplest, since mixing hundreds of pounds 
each year for all of our schools was bound to be a chore. A good dry 
paste (we use Quick Stick) added to the powdered asbestos filled our 
long-felt need. We could use as much as we wanted to of this in- 
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Mythology unit sparks mask-making. Students smooth 
out surface of ‘'Mars'' in preparation for painting. 


Shellac heightens colors used in painting Paul and 
Ox. Students get terra cotta or solid black, 
yellow, green by adding to dry asbestos mix 
proof colors available in hardware, paint shops. 
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“Wolf Mask" illustrates social studies unit: Plains 
Indians. Fur texture is impressed while material is 
moist, marbles gleam in eye-sockets, teeth are carved 
from wood. Mask is unpainted except mouth, teeth. 


expensive material without regard for the school 
budget. 


In the correlation and integration of language. sci- 
ence and art, we found the medium extremely 
valuable. Science became more interesting as the 
children modeled surfaces of the moon and smoke- 
belching volcanoes or planned 3-D diorama effects 
with prehistoric animals in their native habitats. 
The language arts came alive for the children as 
they wrote plays for their puppets and marionettes. 
Figurines and castles gave vivid reality to the lives 
and literary settings of bygone days. 

Local newspapers publicized the large attractive 
seasonal displays designed and modeled by the chil- 
dren and the public library held exhibitions of as 
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bestos modeling, displaying more than 500 models 
by, students of every grade level. 

The asbestos dough may be used in many different 
ways. It will adhere to almost any surface. Arma- 
tures may be made of wood, wire, newspaper or 
cardboard and for large figures or animals rolled 
newspaper is excellent. If necks or legs are to be 
turned or twisted, baling wire wrapped around the 
newspaper adds strength and will hold it in any 
pesition. 


For castles or buildings, boxes of all shapes and 
sives may be stapled together, then coated with the 
asbestos mixture. Smooth or stucco effects result 
from impressing or sponging the moist dough. 
Shaped newspaper serves as a foundation for a 
mask. The modeling material is applied over the 
newspaper shape and then features are added. 
When the mask is finished the newspaper is re- 
moved, leaving a hardened shell. 

Empty jars covered with the dough, painted and 
shellacked make attractive flower containers and 
syrup bottles make excellent vases. 

Wood clothespins inserted in a ball of asbestos 
serve as simple strong armatures for small figures 
and used light bulbs are fine for 3-D heads and 
masks. Puppets and marionettes are modeled over 
cardboard cores from tissue or wax paper rolls. 
Feet and hands of the marionettes may be modeled 


over a wire or wood base. (continued on page 37 ) 


Asoestos-adhesive mix is so versatile that it may be used in many different ways. Wood, wire, newspaper, or card- 
board armatures are equally effective, finish may be paint, shellac, wax. ‘Prayer’ is terra cotta color, shellacked. 
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Castle starts as cardboard boxes, cereal boxes, ice 
cream containers. Realistically plastered with mix 
it illustrates fifth grade reading on Middle Ages. 
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Margo Hoff is a young 
American painter 
can’t be easily fitted into 
any particular school of 
painting. In the last 
dozen years she has de- 
that is 
quite unique tn contem- 


who 


veloped a_ style 


porary painting and she 
uses it with imagination 
and work 
shows a delicate feminine touch, and yet each state- 
ment has an energy and power of its own. There is also 


humor. He1 


a sense of mystery and suspense in her work which 
the viewer does not soon forget. 

Although Miss Hoff was born in Tulsa, Oklahoma, in 
recent years she has lived and worked in Chicago. She 
has traveled and painted in 20 countries in the Ameri- 
cas, Europe and the Middle East. In 1955 she won the 
Chicago “Magnificent Mile” Award which included an 
exhibition in Paris at the Wildenstein Gallery. She has 
exhibited in many galleries and museums in_ the 
United States including the Metropolitan Museum, San 
Francisco Museum, the Chicago Art Institute and the 
Library of Congress. In Chicago her work is shown 
regularly at the Fairweather Hardin Gallery. 

When asked if she had a message for young people 
who might like to become painters, Miss Hoff replied: 
“Now is a most exciting time for creative young peo- 
ple. Many people are now becoming alert to facts of 
life that artists have always lived by—of space beyond 
seeing, of great and invisible powers in nature, of 
worlds unseen but imagined. 

“There are two sources of art: facts and imagination. 
Both are important. Use them both. It doesn’t matter 
what materials you use. There are many ways of pre- 
senting an idea. Try to find the one in which you 
believe most at the time. 


Painting is a way of living. It is not only the hours 
spent in front of the easel putting paint on a canvas, 
but a way of thinking, of continually searching. When 
you paint, do it as though no one has ever made a 
painting before. It does no good to imitate someone or 
to copy. It only takes longer to come back to your own 
way of doing a thing. 


SWIMMER IN SUN and 
WOMEN, CHILDREN AND BRIDGE—Margo Hoff 


“I want my painting to be related to life. It may be 
concerned with a seed, a dream or a neon sign, but it 
must be convinced of its own reality.” 


Concerning her painting, Women, Children and Bridge 
Miss Hoff said that she hoped to show the relationship 
between the ritual of walking over a bridge and the 
rhythmic structure of the bridge itself. On the painting. 
Swimmer in Sun, the artist explained that the figure is 
moving under water and in strong light. Movement. 
transparency and 
wished to portray. 


formlessness are the aspects she 


Women, Children and Bridge and 
Swimmer in Sun are reproduced 
through the courtesy of 

The Fairweather Hardin Gallery 
Chicago, Illinois 
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In gay bright colors over textural look of masonry (achieved with plaster of Paris) castle looms Throt 


1s beautitul tairy-tale structure, its mysterious niches, majestic towers shimmering with adornment. 


spirit 


OUR CASTLE COMES FROM FAIRYLAND 1°: 


plan 
four 


Sections are arranged and rearranged to give crew an idea of 
general plan. Many setups are tried before everyone approves. 
Right, towers, paper mache gargoyles proceed at same table. 























By JANET APPLETON and AGLAIA SOLON 


Curator, Children's Work Assistant Curator 
George Walter Vincent Smith Art Museum Springfield, Massachusetts 








Our workshop program for children six years and up gives 
them a place to work creatively on one or more of four after- 
noons, whenever they can manage to come and whenever they 
want to make something. The group is thus somewhat flexible 
with a few new children each time as well as the regulars. One 
of the afternoons we call a “special project day” to encompass 
a puppet, mural, clay, construction or other project that re- 
quires cooperation among the children. 

Finding a project that uses many types of creative work, stimu- 
lates the imagination of all the children and gives an oppor- 
tunity for even the least capable to share in the project is 
always a challenge to us. Recently an idea for a kind of “do-it- 
yourself” Gothic cathedral presented itself. 





We began by showing the children large plates of architectural 
subjects ranging from Baroque, Romanesque and Oriental to 
Gothic and Venetian. After seeing these, they made paintings 
from imagination. By the next meeting they were ready to 
start construction. The group of 30 children, their ages ranging 
from six to 12, completed the castle in ten two-hour sessions, 
meeting only one afternoon a week. 

Our preparation each week lay in having on hand the materials 
for each step: construction, painting, sculpture and embellish- 
ment. Some children worked together on large parts; others 
completed by themselves the smaller sections, porches, domes. 
towers or balconies. A few chose to concentrate on paper mache 
friezes. 


Throughout the entire period the group worked together in 
spirit and each week it was typical to hear, “I brought Helen 
(or Mary or Bruce) to work on the courtyard (or tower or 
doorway)” or I’d like to make a gargoyle for Pamela’s roof 
top. O.K., Pam?” or “May Steve and I make statues for 
Kathy’s niches?” 

Once the sections were well under way they were arranged and 
rearranged each session on two six-foot tables until a general 
plan was agreed on. About the fifth or sixth meeting found all 
four processes in progress and from then on there was a table 
for painting, one for friezes, one for gargoyles and a most 
joyful one for embellishment. 

In the construction area were cardboard boxes (corrugated, all 
sizes and shapes), mailing tubes, cardboard packing, sticky tape, 
nails, hammer, stapler, etc. Holes were cut for windows, bal- 
conies and balustrades; stairs were taped on towers, and roof 
tops and archways evolved. 

Poster paint was available in both large and small pots with 
plenty of empty containers for mixing. Large and small brushes 
were supplied. 

Sculptured figures designed for various niches and alcoves 
were made entirely of newspaper, crumpled and tied, then 
smoothly covered with paper mache. 

Those working on bas-relief friezes made several preliminary 
sketches before drawing their designs on beaver board panels. 
The motifs for the panels were a jungle landscape, a procession 
of figures and a pattern (continued on page 37 ) 
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Ten-year-old attaches crenelated top 
to arch with sticky paper, as actual 
castle sections begin to take shape. 


Interior of Kathy's tower is brilliant 
chartreuse. She now trims windows. Below, 
final step on assembly line is embellish- 
ment of separate sections with brilliant 


bits of glass, jewelry and other ‘‘junk’’. 














A BUSLOAD OF ART 


Through University of Kansas’ Music and Art Clinic, “packaged 


art" goes by bus to farthest corners of state, touches parents, 


teachers and children with fiery stimulus of great university. 


By SHELDON CAREY 


Department of Ds 
University of Kansas, Lawr: 


A woman’s proverbially overstuffed handbag seems em) \\ tend 
compared to the University of Kansas bus when once year 
or twice a year it’s packed with creative art and music and gani: 
sent hundreds of miles to a predetermined community in of 
the state. its, 
Why is this venture attempted? Because it’s impractical {or ame 
all the teachers, parents and students of every county and the 
town in the state to come to the University to see, hear and in U 
discuss creative art and music offered by the School of Fine host 
Arts and the School of Education. So Dr. Thayer Gaston. 7 
head of the Music Education Department, and Professor the 
Maude Ellsworth, head of the Art Education Department, On 
solve the problem by taking a University Music and Art men 
Clinic to the people. (Our story and pictures pertain to the out 
art phase of the Clinic.) of a 
The request for the Clinic usually comes from the superin- _ 
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Parents, students and teachers vol 
throng exhibits of art work 
by Kansas University students. y . : ‘ , a per 
Shortly after arriving faculty : % = tt tig Ties: 
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Acthor throws pot on electric potter's wheel that 
cane by bus. Many persons have never seen this. 


tendent of schools in a given community. It is scheduled a 
year in advance and careful planning goes into the or- 
ganization of the program. A detailed two-day schedule 
of events is worked out. It includes demonstrations, exhib- 
its, concerts, lectures and discussion groups and allows 
time for individual conferences and interviews between 
the University faculty members and students or teachers 
in the community. All schools in the area surrounding the 
host city are invited to attend the Clinic and are given an 
opportunity to join the participating schools in planning 
the program. 

On the day preceding the Clinic the University faculty 
members load their equipment into the school bus and set 
out for their destination. One year this may mean a trip 
of a few hundred miles across the state of Kansas; the next 
year it may be only a short distance—70 or 80 miles. All 
the paraphernalia for lectures, concerts and exhibits travels 
with the group in the bus. This may include 50 pounds of 
ceramic clay, a potter's wheel, a small enameling kiln, 50 
or 60 mounts and pictures, all the material 20 children 
need to make hand puppets for a teaching demonstration. 
and the instruments belonging to the music faculty. 


On arrival everyone helps unload the bus and arrange the 
exhibits for the following day. In a short space of time, 
weaving, jewelry, pottery, sculpture, textiles and other 
crafts are displayed in cases, while paintings, designs and 
illustrations are hung in halls, galleries and classrooms. In 
some cities the Clinic is centralized in one building. In 
others it may be placed in three or four schools. 


The two days of the Clinic are days of activity for all in- 
volved. Each member of the staff is scheduled for every 
other hour. The hour between is sometimes an interview 
period or he may need the time for preparing for the 
next demonstration. The schedule is staggered so that there 
is a continuous show. The students, parents and faculty 
each have a copy of the schedule. Because they may want 
to see two demonstrations that are scheduled at the same 
time, members of the Clinic do several repeat perform- 
ances. The exhibits are publicized by the local papers and 
viewed by large numbers of people. 
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University faculty-member conducts class for children working 
with paper sack puppets before interested parents and teachers. 


Robert Green explains creative composition in oils 
to young group. Other demonstrations include silk- 
screen printing, mobile- and jewelry-making, clay. 


The University faculty members return to the campus 
acutely aware of the problems and needs of the schools of 
the state. The schools in the communities visited report 
awakened interest in art and music. In one western Kansas 
town the interest in art was so strongly stimulated by the 
Clinic that the community requested and received from 
the University Extension Service a teacher for adult classes 
in oil painting and water color. 

The objectives of the Clinic are to stimulate interest and to 
awaken our fellow-Kansans to the opportunities in creative 
art and music. At the end of the second day, when the 
exhibits, materials and musical instruments are repacked 
into the bus for the return trip, the somewhat tired faculty 
members may well feel they've done a good job. * 








Student prepares to fold piece of kneaded clay inside 
cloth attached to rolling board. Length of pipe rolls 
clay to uniform thickness of ''rails'’ on either side. 





With clay prepared, student brushes few drops of oil on | Now, having made sure that clay patty is large enough 
unmounted linoleum cut to assure that it will easily | to accommodate linoleum cut, she presses pattern side 
release from clay. Only very thin oil film is necessary. carefully into clay with pipe roller riding side rails. 


Where do old linoleum blocks go? The same place 


as pins and paper clips. Technique that prolongs 


their value—in 3-D to boot—is printing on clay. 


By G. JOSEPH MOODY 


Mountain and Central Elementary Scl 

Los Alamos, New Mexico 5 . ° 
Adhered linoleum cut serves as guide for cutting away 
excess clay with wire-end tool. Tiles of uniform size may 
be combined, cemented into wall panel or tray base. 


What happens to old linoleum blocks? My intermediate 
students, unwilling to forsake them, sometimes mount 
them on a block of wood and paint them to hang on the 
wall as pictures in their own right. But a technique that 
prolongs the surprise element—one of the great charms 
of block printing—is to print lino blocks on clay. 





The process involves rolling out clay to the approximate 

size of the lino block. To simplify the rolling, we used an 

orange crate end as a rolling board with “rails” three- 

eighths inch thick nailed along two opposite edges to sup- 

port the roller. The flattened clay was laid on a strip of 

cloth in the rolling area which was then turned back to 

cover the top surface of the clay too (see photograph). 

The cloth prevented sticking as we rolled the clay with 

sections of pipe. 

The actual printing is the next step. A thin film of oil on 

the lino block assures that it will release easily from the 

clay. With the edges of the lino block as a guide, excess Still using wire loop tool, she cuts out grooves 
clay may be trimmed off. in back of clay so that tile will not warp in firing. 
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This is the moment! She carefully peels clay tile away 
from linoleum. Technique brings forth flow of new ideas 
for ceramics—such as possibility of printing jewelry. 


Had we only dried and painted the tiles the experience 
would have been well worth while, but we went on te 
fire and color them. 

Incidentally, the shrinkage of the clay tiles as they 
dried was quickly apparent when the children com- 
pared them with the original linoleum blocks. This 
gave us a graphic illustration of this property of clay. 
The students were intrigued by the fact that each of 
their tiles with the same design could be colored 
differently. They discovered that the “valleys” between 
the raised ridges on the tiles made convenient com- 
partments for filling in or separating areas of color. 
Large gouged-out areas on the linoleum blocks pro- 
duced raised forms with interesting textures. 


Through experimentation, we learned that a bisque 


She smoothes edges once more in preparing to decorate 
tile. She gets graphic illustration of clay's shrinkage 
in drying when she compares tile with original cut. 
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Clay is put aside on flat base to dry slowly. Student 
gently straightens it and carefully smoothes edges. 
When dry it may be painted or bisque-fired and glazed. 


firing of the tiles before coloring created better color 
contrast in the finished paint job. 

Some students had used odd sizes of ordinary floor 
linoleum, but most used a standard small size of com- 
mercial unmounted block. They quickly saw that tiles 
could be combined and cemented together into a wall 
panel or tray base. Some of them decided to make hot 
dish mats by cementing the tiles to a plywood base. 
The technique brought forth a flow of new ideas for 
ceramic decoration—for instance, the possibility of 
printing jewelry. 

However, not all of the class wanted to use their lino 
blocks for printing on clay. Nevertheless it’s a useful 
project for those whose interest leads them beyond 
printing on paper and cloth. ° 


With small brush and underglaze paints, decoration is 
started. Fact that each tile, though from same design, 
may be colored differently, appeals to all students. 
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KINDERGARTEN 
CORNER ° 


For children with a flair for dramatics, hand puppets do 
great things. For the timid child who feels insecure and 
self-conscious in front of classmates, what better stimu- 
lation than to allow him to make a puppet and bring it 
to life with words he chooses and speaks? 

Kings and queens, firemen and police, “good” children 
and “bad” ones take on a new enchantment as hand 
puppets. They provide endless opportunities for dra- 
matic play and make it possible for children to talk and 
express ideas without embarrassment. 
His first hand puppet may well represent the child him- 
self. It can describe personal experience that the child 
’ hesitates to tell the group. Shy Susan, for example, lets 
Shy child lets “alter ego” discuss good her puppet tell about a trip to the country or how she 
manners, health habits, even personal helped Mother clean up her room. 


experiences without self-consciousness. The children can plan short plays to present before the 


group or for parents visiting the classroom. (Roles are 
never memorized but are spoken naturally and freely.) 
How much more meaningful it becomes when children 
let their puppets talk about good manners and eating 
habits! A puppet’s accident in crossing a street without 
looking first for cars becomes an exciting, not-soon- 
forgotten lesson in safety. (continued on page 39) 


Light bulb makes fine head. Child ties scrap of fabric Simple hand puppet is fill 
around base to suggest clothes, paints face, adds hair-do. 


ed paper sack, manipulated on 
stick. This face is drawn on sheet of paper, pasted on. 
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PROFESSIONALLY 
SPEAKING... 


® Free training in the use of ceramic equipment and 
materials will be available to a limited number of 
teachers at the Harrop Ceramics plant during the 
summer months. Any arts and crafts teacher is invited 
to apply, for whatever period of time he or she cares 
to devote to this practical schooling in ceramic tech- 
nics. The entire emphasis will be from the “how to do 
it’ standpoint, so that each teacher can take new 
experience and ability back into the classroom next 
fall. While all instruction is free, advance reservations 
are required. Write Harrop Electric Furnace Division 
of Harrop Ceramic Service Co., 3470 East Fifth Ave.. 
Columbus 19, Ohio, mentioning that you saw this no- 
tice in Arts and Activities. 


® The International Federation for Art Education has 
invited all art educators and school authorities as well 
as all institutions concerned with the artistic education 
of youth in all countries to take part in the Tenth 
International Congress for Art Education in Basle, 
Switzerland, to be held from August 7 to 12. 


With the all-embracing theme, “Education in the Arts 
as an Essential and Necessary Part of all Human 
Education”, this Congress has set the following objec- 
tives: to crystallize an impression of the present state 
of art education in all participating countries; to put 
forth and to clarify the most acute problems of art 
education; to investigate the possibilities of giving art 
education its due scope in the framework of all types 
of schools; and to interest the public all over the world 
in an adequate artistic education of youth. All sessions 
will be held in the new buildings at the Swiss Indus- 
tries Fair in Basle. 

Major speeches will be delivered for the United States 
by Dr. Edwin Ziegfield, Head, Fine and Industrial 
Arts Education Department, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, Dr. Viktor Lowenfeld, Head, Art 
Education Department, Penn State University, and 
Dr. Harry Schaefer Simmern, noted author and 
educator. 


® William Bealmer, State Director of Art Educa- 
tion for Illinois, reports that so many requests have 
been received for information regarding the organiza- 
tion of a State Office of Art Education that the State 
Directors of Art Education are working on a folder 
describing the functions and duties of the State Direc- 
tor of Art Education. When completed, these folders 
may be obtained by writing to Mr. Bealmer, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 


® Dr. Manual Barkan, Professor of Art Education, 
Ohio State University, is currently engaged in exten- 
sive research for a book to be published by Allyne and 


ALEX L. PICKENS 


Instructor in Art and Art Education 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Bacon in 1960. Tentatively titled “The Arts in Ele- 
mentary School”, the book will describe many art 
activities Dr. Barkan has observed in classrooms in 
more than a dozen school systems. Research for the 
forthcoming volume includes tape recordings of plan- 
ning sessions, discussions of the art activities with the 
children in the classroom and numerous photographs 
of children working in art activities. The “arts” in 
the title include creative writing, poetry, music, dance 
and dramatization, as well as the visual arts. 


® Among the many summer art and music camps 
available for interested high school students the Mid- 
western Music and Art Camp at the University of 
Kansas heads the list in number and variety of offer- 
ings. The talented student attending this camp may 
choose from painting, sculpture, fashion illustration, 
silkscreen printing, design, ceramics, jewelry and 
weaving. The camp is sponsored by the University of 
Kansas School of Fine Arts, Lawrence, Kansas. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained by writing to 
Marjorie Whitney, Art Division Director. 


® The published manuscripts from the Ann Arbor 
Conference of the National Committee on Art Educa- 
tion have been bound into an attractive volume that 
may be obtained by sending $1.00 to Irving Kauf- 
man, Art Department, University of Michigan. Titled 
Education and the Imagination, the book contains 
speeches presented by Ralph Waldo Gerard, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Brewster Ghiselin, University 
of Utah, George Boas, Johns Hopkins University. 
Samuel Adler, New York University, and others 
who appeared on the program. 


= Among the many summer festivals announced in 
stacks of attractive folders on our desk, the 1958 
Boston festival is again impressive both in purpose 
and scope. The Boston Arts Festival is presented an- 
nually in June under the auspices of the City of Bos- 
ton. It brings together the visual and the performing 
arts in the outdoor setting of the Boston Public Gar- 
den. All festival events are offered to the public free 
of charge. 


The purpose of the Festival’s visual arts program is to 
encourage artistic expression in New England and to 
present to the public the art of our time. The 1958 
Exhibition will be open from June 6 through June 22 
inclusive. 


® Numerous summer school announcements list an 
amazing variety of art courses and summer activities. 
At Syracuse Josef Albers, Professor of Art, Yale 
University, is a member of the summer faculty and at 
Penn State Dr. Jerome Hausman, Professor of Art 
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Education at Ohio State University, 
is on the summer faculty. Morris 
Kantor, member of the painting fac- 
ulty of the New York Art Students’ 
League, will be a member of the 
summer session art faculty at the 
University of Michigan. ° 


Modelin' 


(continued from page 25) 
pag 





The asbestos modeling material 
should be mixed with a small amount 
of water to a heavy dough-like con- 
sistency to prevent paper and carc- 
board from absorbing too much 
water. The asbestos mixture may be 
applied to the armature with fingers, 
wooden ice cream spoons or tongue 
depressors. Metal butter knives are 
excellent for smoothing and _plaster- 
ing large flat areas. Each child 
should have a little can of water for 
smoothing cracks and depressions. 


Teachers ought to experiment with 
the material in order to understand 
what it will do. From students’ earli- 
est attempts it is apparent that they 
enjoy working with the medium and 
its possibilities are limitless. The fer- 
tile minds of children will find many 
uses for it. ° 





Beyond Walls 


(continued from page 19) 


that engenders the child’s enthusiasm. 
It results from a more complex and 
subtle notion emanating from the fact 
that an old frame of reference (the 
four walls of the classroom and all 
therein) is being discarded for a host 
of new references and images. A con- 
stant flow of new visual images is im- 
perative for a child’s sound develop- 
ment, just as the need to record them 
is a natural primordial part of per- 
sonality. To fulfill this need helps 
develop a fruitful relationship be- 
tween individual and environment. ® 


Our Castle 


(continued from page 29) 





of flowers and butterflies. The de- 
signs were built up with wads of 
newspaper and paper mache. A thin 
layer of plaster of Paris added the 
texture of masonry. 


Gargoyles were modeled in plasticene 
and given eight layers of paper 
mache. (Our favorite paper mache is 
not the slow-drying pulp kind or the 
mummy-like strip variety, but dis- 
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tinct layers of wet torn pieces with 
paste patted between them.) After 
removing the plasticene, the  chil- 
dren painted and shellacked the gar- 
goyles and mounted them on corners 
of the building. 

The final stage before assembling the 
various parts was the embellishment 
of certain areas. Trays of fascinating 
and diverse materials made this a 
most exciting time. In our assortment 
were beads, beans, seeds, old bits of 
jewelry, metallic papers, sequins, but- 
tons and metal scraps. Glue was ap- 
plied to the area to be decorated and 








CERAMICS & COPPER ENAMEL 
Complete School Supply—Kilns, clays, wheels, 
glazes & toole—*Activities in Ceramies” by 
Seeley $1.50 p.d. Designed for school use; 
completely illustrated. Free, large illustrated 
catalog. 


SEELEY'S CERAMIC SERVICE 
7 Elm Street Oneonta, New Yerk 








(Write in number 15 on Inquiry Curd) 





the children’s ingenuity made further 
instructions unnecessary. 

Since the castle was first on view in 
the back of the workshop its progress 
from a foundation of dull cartons to 
its final adornment with gargoyles 
and gay pennants was avidly watched 
by “sidewalk overseers”’—the _pre- 
school group, regular 
workshop children and adult classes 
that meet in the room at other hours. 
Spotlighted, it has lent an air of gay 
story-book unreality to the whole 
workshop, warranting the pride of its 
young builders. ° 


leen-agers, 


Crafts to Decorate 


IN OUR CATALOG 
You'll see an exciting variety of craftswares 
for design and decoration. Appealing items to 
enrich your crafts interests at a low cost. 
Unlimited for creative effects. No charge for 
catalog. 


*O-P CRAFT C0”. SANDOSEY. ote 


(Write in number 11 on Inquiry Card) 








CRAFT TOOLS IN ONE 
New Dremel Deluxe MOTO-SHOP 
A Safe, Low-Cost Workshop for Arts and Crafts 


The new Dremel MOTO SHOP was designed exclusively for classroom use 
in both elementary and high-school arts and crafts work. Your students can 
now do their work faster and with more craftsmanship than formerly was 


done with hand tools. 


MOTO SHOP is basically a 15” Jig Saw with a built-in BALL BEARING = ods ee 


motor and power takeoff. A series of attachments convert it into a Disc 
Sander, Bench Grinder, Buffing Wheel, and a Flexible Shaft machine. 

As a Jig Saw, it cuts 13%4” wood, plastics, 18 gauge copper, and other metals. 
A foolproof blade guard makes it absolutely safe—even for six-year-olds. 
Lightweight (only 12 lbs.) and portable, it can be set up anywhere in the 


classroom. 


Flexible-shaft attachment is ideal for drilling holes, polishing and buffing 
jewelry, grinding stilt marks, removing fire scale, wood carving, engraving, 
etc. Other attachments have hundreds of classroom uses. 


QUALITY POWER TOOLS SINCE 1934 


Model 57 Moto- Shop. 
includes jig saw and disc 
sander. Other: attach- 
ments can be added later 
Deluxe Model 57 Moto- 
Shop with all attach- 
ments shown . . $49.95 
Price of attachments, if 
purchased separately . . 
$19.95 


See your power tool dealer or write for FREE Catalog. 


DREMEL MFG. CO. pvept. 268F, Racine, wi 


(Write in number 29 on Inquiry Card) 
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WONDERLAND IN KINDERGARTEN by Hilda 
Batterberry and Phyllis Van Dyke, Exposition 
Press, Incorporated, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 


York 16, New York, $3.00, 1958. 
There are few devices in handicrafts for the pre-school 
child that seem to have been missed by Hilda Batter- 
berry and Phyllis Van Dyke in their Wonderland in 
Kindergarten. \t is the authors’ supposition that kin- 
dergarten teachers are desperate for a large number of 
varied art activities. Their book contains variety and 
number, but fails to make clear to its readers the 
purpose of these activities. In many instances a very 
directive approach to art is used, i.e., suggesting that 
children learn to draw an elephant by drawing circles 
as guide lines. Generally, most of the activities de- 
scribed are suited to the level concerned. Illustrations 
for the text are grouped in the middle of the book. 












BOOK OF INDIAN LIFE CRAFTS by Oscar E. Nor- 
beck, Association Press, 291 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y., $5.95, 1958. 
Crafts in the lives of American Indians are of recurring 
interest in the classroom. Thus, Oscar Norbeck’s Book 
of Indian Crafts is designed as a source book for use 
in schools and camps. Many collections of Indian 
crafts, old prints and visits to reservations formed the 
reference for Norbeck’s book. The information is cate- 
gorized under the headings of costume, ornaments, 
weaving, decorations, implements for cooking, dwell- 
ings, ceremonials, hunting equipment, games, sports 
and transportation. Not only is the authentic material 
for making Indian crafts described but substitutes are 
suggested. Line drawings illustrate types of crafts and 
the means of their construction. Scouts, Hi-Y and other 
youth groups should find Norbeck’s book a rich lode 
of information. 



















THE ENDURING ART OF JAPAN by Langdon 
Warner, Grove Press, Incorporated, 795 
Broadway, New York 3, New York, New 
York, $1.95, 1958. 

The complex nature of Japanese culture has been ap- 

proached from different angles many times in the past. 






















Yet each new book reveals something new. Langdon 
Warner tells us that, in The Enduring Art of Japan, 
he hopes he is able to give his readers a binocular 
vision of the past in Japan. He succeeds very well. 
Art, as it can be in Japan, is used as the mirror 
through which we can understand such broad periods 


By IVAN E. JOHNSON 


Head, Department of Arts Education 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Fla. 





as Fujiwara, Kamakura, Ashikaga and the period of 
the great decorators. Mr. Warner writes in an un- 
affected manner, occasionally injecting anecdotes and 
personal observations. 


That he deeply admires all that he has learned about 
the culture is obvious; his enthusiasm for Zen is quite 
apparent. The descriptions and analysis of art forms 
in themselves are not impressive in the book but the 
manner in which the author relates art forms to their 
spiritual and social context is. Mr. Warner states that 
his book is intended to provoke others to further study 
of Japanese art. 


The book is well illustrated and contains an extensive 
bibliography. Because of its simplicity The Enduring 
Art of Japan would be a valuable resource book for 
high school libraries. 


FLOWERS AND PLANTS FOR INTERIOR DECO.- 
RATION by Esther Wheeler and Anabel 
Combs Lasker, Hearthside Press, Inc., 118 
East 28th Street, New York 16, N. Y., $7.95. 
1957. 


Many of us are timid souls when it comes to arranging 
flowers in our homes. Esther Wheeler and Anabel 
Lasker have written Flowers and Plants for Interior 
Decoration with the hope that more people will find 
enjoyment in using plants and flowers in their homes. 
So refined has the art of flower arrangement become in 
garden circles that we have an almost cult-like practice 
of the art in American homes. 


The authors use that anyone-can-do-it approach that 
gives readers confidence and a desire to experiment 
with plant materials. It is pointed out that successful 
arrangements usually depend on our awareness of na- 
ture. Overly contrived or misconceived arrangements 
reflect a lack of imagination or an insensitiveness to 
forms in nature. 


Numerous illustrations show flower arrangements or 
plants used in period and contemporary settings. 
Drawings indicate some of the procedures used to 
achieve the arrangements illustrated. The most notable 
examples included are those done by the authors. A 
wide range of dried and fresh materials and accesso- 
ries is shown. Examples of arrangements for period 
as well as contemporary decor suggest that the ar- 
ranger set his own purposes in terms of what he has 
around him. Many of us find casual, unaffected flower 
and plant usage arrangements most pleasing. In illus- 
trating the simple uses of flowers in everyday situations 
the authors seem to agree with us. e 
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Special experience since 1910 to help you an- 

swer every need, in all crafts! Leathercrafts - 

Metal craft - Woodenwares - Enameling - Cer- 

amics - Art Supplies - Basketry - Many others! 

Complete stocks - prompt delivery - reasonable. 
GET BIG FREE NO. 17 CATALOG 

76 BIG PAGES. Fascinating! One of the 

lorcest leather stocks in the country! 

Theusands of items, projects, kits to suit 

every interest in all crafts. Write today! 

SAXCRAFTS Dept. AAé 

DIVISION OF SAX BROS., INC. 

*1111 No. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
(Write in number 14 on Inquiry Card) 





you can get all your 


JEWELRY MAKING SUPPLIES 


in one place 

CRAFT METALS—Sterling and Fine Silver, 
Karat Gold, Copper, Brass, Pewter, Alumi- 
num 

TOOLS—For jewelry making, metalsmithing 

JEWELRY FINDINGS—Sterling, gold filled, 
copper, brass, nickel, karat gold 

ENAMELING—Over 150 colors of domestic 
and imported enamels, hundreds of copper 
shapes, kilns, etc. 

STONES—Tumble polished baroque stones and 
sterling mountings 

Send for FREE CATALOG and price list. 

Prompt service our specialty. 


Cc. R. HILL COMPANY 


35 W. Grand River Detroit 26, Michigan 











(Write in number 24 on Inquiry Card) 


Cane 





_— the use 
of cartoon animation, 
this pleasant 
film delights and 
encourages the average 
student to try his 
hand at this very 
popular art form. 





Its straightforward 
demonstrations make 
it possible for the 
viewers to actually 
produce cartoons 
of surprising quality. 


Produced by Patrician 
Films for upper elementary 
through college classes. 
Helps teacher at the 
chalk board, too! 


10 MIN. 16MM. B&W 
SALE $50.00 RENT $3.00 


Write for your print and 
free catalog today! 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 
(Write in number 1 on Inquiry Card) 
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CARTOONS 


Kindergarten 


(continued from page 35) 


Children often reveal some new facet | 
of their personalities when given the | 
opportunity to play with puppets dur- 
ing free time. These informal and un- 
rehearsed experiences in dramati: 
play help alert teachers learn more 
about their children. 


Can kindergartners make their own 
puppets? Yes, there are several easy 
methods. Perhaps the simplest of all 
is for the child to color or paint a 
figure on a sheet of paper, cut it out 
and paste it on a flat stick. Some of 
the children will make birds and but- 
terflies and help “fly” around the 
room. Animals are always popular. 
but people are favored subjects be- 
cause they can talk. 

A paper sack puppet is easy to make. 
The sack may be as small as a candy 
sack or as big as a grocery sack. It is 
filled with torn paper and a stick is 
inserted so that it extends almost to 
the top. Then teacher helps tie a 
string tightly around the “neck”. The 
face may be drawn or painted on a 
separate sheet of paper, cut out and 
pasted on the front of the sack or 
painted directly on the sack. 

Old light bulbs make fine puppet 
heads. A scrap of fabric tied around 
the base suggests clothes. Tempera 
paint is used to paint the features of 
the face, and yarn or bits of raveled 
rope are glued on for hair. (Fast-dry- 


ing airplane cement is most satisfac- | 


tory for this.) 


Then there is always the sock puppet 
made by filling the toe of one of | 
Dad’s old socks with rags, pushing a 
thin stick up into the rags and tying | 


a bit of cloth around the neck. Again, 
tempera paint works fine for the fea- 
tures and yarn or string fer hair can 
be glued or tacked on with thread. 


A table or even teacher’s desk makes | 


an acceptable stage. Children crouch 
behind it, holding their puppets so 


that they show just above the top | 
paper | 


surface. Brown wrapping 
Scotch-taped across the front of a 


card table creates an open stage, or | 


a large cardboard carton can be cut 
out and painted to make a more 
elaborate theater. 


The children will be easily satisfied 
with the simplest equipment. The 
opportunity to act and speak is the 
big excitement, so don’t worry about 
details. On with the show! ° 





C E R A M | C REA TY TO USE 


NO PREPARATION NECESSARY 
Use your full time teaching. 
Approved for schools, hospitals, hobbyists 
Write for free “‘How To Use’’ literature. 


MAYCO COLORS 


10645 Chandler Bivd. North Hollywood, Calif. 
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R P DECORATIVE FOILS 

@ R P Expanded Aluminum Foil 
(metallic mesh) 
@ R P Base Metal 
@ R P Unexpanded Foil (expandable) 
Send for free samples 

RESEARCH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

1015 E. Washington Ave., Maaison 10, Wisconsin 














(Write in number 25 on Inquiry Card) 


TILES 


FOR DECORATING 


Superb English Tiles, bisque 
or glazed 6x6” 
ALSO AVAILABLE 
© TILE TRIVETS 
¢ TILE BACKS AND HANGERS 
© WOODEN FRAMES 
Write for FREE descriptive 
Price List No. AA 
SORIANO CERAMICS, INC. 
LONG ISLAND CITY 5, NEW YORK 
(Write in number 16 on Inquiry Card) 





Ist STEP TO BETTER 


THOMPSON 
ENAMELS & MATERIALS 


for teachers, students, 
hobbyists, professionals 


Everyone appreciates the better results, the im- 
proved workmanship, the beautiful pieces you 
get with T C T Enamels. For 65 years, we have 
emphasized quality, value and service to enam- 
elers . . . now offer over 150 shades of enamel 
colors in lump and powder plus, opalescent, 
crackle, glaze paint, separation enamel, threads 
liquid gold. 


| MEW for GLASS DECORATIONS | 





We offer a full line of Ice Colors for firing on 
lass. Write for complete information. 





We also supply: Kilns, Findings, Metal Shapes, 
Chains, Trivets, Frames, Wire ame 


Write for FREE CATALOG 
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1539 Deerfield Road, Dept. AA « Highland Park, III. 
(Write in number 19 on Inquiry Card) 











METAL-CRAFT 


HAND TOOLS and SHOP EQUIPMENT for the 
class room or home metal craft shop. 
MATERIALS—aluminum, copper, nickel-silver, ster- 
ling and fine silver stock. 

KNOW HOW BOOKS on jewelry reyes gasten, 
lapidary, soldering and annealing. CATAIA 


ELCRAFT 2701 E. 3rd. Ave 


DENVER 6, COLORADO 
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CERAMASTONE jewelry mix 


EASY TO USE — SELF-GLAZING CLAY 
9 colors—Mix with water, hand medel, fire at cone 06 
IDEAL FOR SCHOOLS & 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
Send $5.00 for 5 colors assorted with FREE handbook 

or send for information. Retail & Wholesale. 


THE POTTERY WORKSHOP 
CHIPITA PARK, COLORADO 
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TILE PAINTING KIT 


instructions. $5 5( 


FREE CATALOG ON ALL SUPPLIES! 


for every phase of EMAMELING and CERAMICS 


wheel 
Clevetand 6 O 


potters’ 
1 i 4 Euclid Ave 
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DEPARTMENT STANDS 


And The Exclusive New Automatic 
“LIFT-LOK” 
Posture Chairs And Stools For All 
School Departments 
 eliaeaaa as — 





— 





AC.-100 








> Hes oftefx[} ——. 


+2, 0% 


For FREE 30 Day No Obligation Trial 
Basis And Quantity Price List Of 
Complete Line 








GARRETT: TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC 
DEPT 4A 


ARRETT INDIANA 


(Write in number 5 on Inquiry Card) 











Shop Talk 


(continued from page 5) 


is an indispensable non-glossy lifetime 
fixative that protects, preserves and beauti- 
fies all art work and eliminates glare and 
reflection. Marshall also puts out its twin, 
SPRAY GLASS, a crystal-clear glossy spray 
that gives the protection of glass. Both 
sprays hermetically seal out dirt and mois- 
ture and thus prevent ink, dye or other 
color pigments from oxidizing, fading or 
discoloring. These fixatives stop tempera 
bleeding. They are odorless and dry in 
seconds. For circular on how, where and 
when ito use PRO-TEK-TO SPRAY and 
SPRAY GLASS, write in No. 146 on your 
inquiry card. 























A Board to Paint On 


We're always on the lookout for a mail- 
order source for art boards, gesso panels, 
canvases, etc., and we believe ANJAC in 
Long Island City, N. Y., fills the bill. As 
well as their full line of primed linen and 
cotton canvas in rolls or stretched pieces, 
ANJAC supplies bristol boards, gesso pan- 
els and multimedia art boards in a variety 
of finishes and absorbencies and in unlim- 
ited sizes, primed to need no sizing and 
grey-coated on backs for counterbalance. 
(They won't warp.) For full information 
and FREE SAMPLES (!) ask for No. 147 


on your inquiry card. 


KIDS AND CASEIN 

Casein painting gives your class a stimu- 
lating change, whatever the age of your 
students. A few years ago there was a 
great to-do about casein painting and in 
some classrooms a quart of buttermilk has 
helped to revive it. Now a celebrated artist 
and muralist of the southwest, John Meigs. 
has filled a four-page folder with basic 
information on casein technique. Titled 
“Tempera Painting With Casein Colors”, 
the brochure tells how to prepare mason- 
ite, hardboard and cured wood panels for 
the technique and illustrates each step of 
making the egg tempera medium with dis- 
tilled water and blending it with the 


METAL CLEMENTS 


strongly pigmented casein colors. ‘he 1" 
folder includes a bibliography on this age. = 
old medium that has been kept alive oe. 

cause of its excellent brush response and (con 
great versatility. 


Casein colors come in two-ounce tubes, has 

They can be used in their original form 9 Wher 
for impasto work, or mixed with water (or lent 
application with brush on composition oe 
board, canvas, plaster, wood or paper. will 


If you'd like a copy of John Meigs’ folder 
together with a 45-chip color chart shiw- tl 
ing the casein palette available, write in whos 
No. 148 on your inquiry card. ~ | 


does! 
Thought For Today he is 


A thought for safety is a propos every «ay are | 
in the classroom, the art room and ‘he If v 
school shop. The General Scientific Equp- thet 
ment Company of Philadelphia has pub- ; 
lished a booklet on basic safety informa- that 
tion that emphasizes the necessity for sife way 
work habits around all types of machines, 
electrical equipment and hand tools «nd 
the proper way to lift and carry—facts «ne 
is never too old nor too young to learn 
You can have a copy of this booklet with- too, 
out cost simply by asking for No. 149 on At 
your inquiry card. on 
be. 
Thought For Tomorrow that 
A new teaching aid, lifted right out of the sion 
museums, is now available to teachers at 
modest cost. These are kits representing 
collections of metal elements, rare woods, 
kits showing such things as the evolution fert 
from wood to coal and how steel is made, the 
assembled especially for elementary and 
secondary school children. The kits (see 
cut) are an example of a graphic repre- = 
sentation that’s worth many times 10,000 Gor 
words. the 
Called EDU-GUIDES, such set-ups are dis- Ou 
plays that children gravitate to in muse- 
ums. Now, in the classroom, they are in- 
valuable in helping youngsters understand tas 
the basic materials in the world we live in. me 
Each EDU-GUIDE product includes a hav 
simply-written explanation that stimulates is 
further study. For more information on ‘ 

EDU-GUIDES available, write in No. 150 a 
on your inquiry card. a Sec 
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s. The " " pi ; 
is ax "Good Drawer Ceramics-Mosaic 
ive be. ; a ; Choose a 
se and fg (continued from page 22) Copper date reatsy | Tate 
lati eae complete. coures Ha Hobby— 
tubes, has gotten most of his “learning”. p. A, Fully Ss PPY y 
I fom FF When and if such an inhibited stu- pene RUCIE CASK CERAMICS 
ater ‘or ei, : ° : ( 25e) 
alien dent begins to draw something, he TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 
oe. will most likely complain that it ___ professional on 
> folder dovsn’t look real. He may even refer 3517 Riverside Dr. Dayton 5, Ohio Here is continuing en- 
t shew. Ato the work of the Good Drawer my a ny mene oe | joyment that can also 
° . umber on ir | . 
rite in J} whose product more likely than not sania si be a profitable pastime. 
is highly realistic. This contrast WHOLESALE 
doesn’t do much for his morale, since 
he is not readily convinced that there CATALOG D 7” 
ery day fg ate ways other than realistic to draw. © you have our 
: ‘he Bf we review the situation, we see FINEST ART MATERIALS NEW CATALOG? ~ 
i 4 that this problem like reading is one 40% 53% OFF Sohost - Our big 68 page cata- 
is pub. . . o* o Mater! = log (just completed) 
nforma. (that needs remedial handling all the als containing hundreds 
for sife J way through the grades. Art teach- Water Colors — Tempera — Crayons sue muon ibaa 
rae : “es nl agree t Pastels -— Paper — Brushes — Oil Paints at ones: The ceat fe 
Is and ers must certainly make the effort to | Canvas — Beeks | only 50c—deductable 
sai cias take this bull by the horns, and de- Write for free samples and catalog. | OS ee Oe ae 
leon, [ feat it. Elementary school teachers, UTRECHT LINENS {1% West 57, Street | 
t with- too. share the responsibility. | “denufacturers & Distributors } 
49 « — : ; | Write | ber 20 on Inqui d 
staen At this juncture in American educa- | en eee ee ee = | 
tion, the following ideas can surely | edad 
be accepted by all: that art is life, SUPPL I ES fo r ‘ALL CRAFTS | h ouse Oo f 
that the need for graphic self-expres- | amin gts we sh an “ 
of the sion is universal and that the ca- | COPPER REED JEWELRY FINDINGS ceramics 
hers at pacity for creative thinking if nur- | —— pond ny 2481 Matth 
ee tured can provide one of the most | NATIONAL HANDICRAFT CO.. INC enews 
ods, * ” ° 
olution (@ fertile areas for the development of 199-C WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 38, N. Y. Memphis 8, Tenn. 
- made. the young mind. (Write in number 10 on Inquiry Card) 
rane : ; | — = Write | 
nd _ In all the grades, the kind of skills we De 
ought to stress are not those of the F t WRITERS 
repre- 5 | | 
10,000 Good Drawer, but those inherent in | ree o C. W. SOMERS & CO. 
iis seniiiiiie process. seeking a book publisher | Tools, Findings, Metal and Gem Stones for 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures ; i 
ire dis- 0 =e di — 7 tell how to publish your book, get Silver and Gold Jewelry Making 
eee ur first need is somehow to de- | 40% royalties, national advertising, | Silversmithing Supplies 
° _ ic | blicity and promotion. Free edi- 
are in- emphasize the Good Drawer. Thi: vial appraisal. Write Dept. JAG Catalogue on request 
erstand task must be left largely to the ele- Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave. N. Y. 1 387 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 
live in. mentary school teacher, who may | (Write in number 3 on Inquiry Card) | Distributor for Handy & Harman 
- a have know-how in various art me- | ————7———————_ ee a (Write in number 13 on Inquiry Card) 
nulates * , ie > 
soags dia but may not have been oriented | SAVINGS FOR STUDENT AMERICA] | om 
lo. 150 in a creative approach to all the arts. | Hater Bow ow a eg MEXICO 
° Second, the core program in its re- Made of Brass | peyanne Aids ate 
oer ; oon j Nickel with extra | Drafting Material | | gums DONG KINGMAN PAINTING WORKSHOP 
ationship to art must be seriously re- | | ': ty ae Boo “= SUMMER ARTS AND CRAFTS TRIPS 
evaluated by art educators, and they | |} pag rn MF oo es sCLOW COST, PERSONALLY ESCORTED, SMALL 
iS trite foe (888 Cotatnn Todent SS CGROUPS, OFF THE BEATEN PATH VILLAGES 
must take a strong stand for the ‘ ‘ Forte Graphic and Industrial Art: az iT i 
: e = | | 3 ose. Horttord, — aa . H. HEWITT, 2413 Driscoll, HOUSTON 19, TEX. 
introduction of a new kind of core. ets —_ 

















with a basis not contrived but real: (Write in number 9 on Inquiry Card) (Write in number 7 on Inquiry Card) 
a basis of all the arts. So far this has ; 
been attempted only in colleges. If you are the talented author 


7. ° of ript, 
Finally, although talent and_ skill FREE let us help gain the poem 


should be detected and fostered in Booklet Baa Sooke cod dalon oper 
the secondary schools, the gifted child _ print, promote, advertise and er a ee SD 


< a sell it! Good royalties. 
should receive a large dose of prob- Publishing Write for FREE copy of 


2 cae Your How To Publish Your Book ~ 
lem-solving education in the arts. Maton COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. AAG ves gi eas 


At present we can provide children 200 Verich St., W. ¥. 14 
with a “better-late-than-never” kind (Write in number 26 on Inquiry Card) (Write in number 17 on Inquiry Card) 


of orientation in visual sensitivity, —— 
and thus substitute the values of | CLINTON ” TEACHERS AGENCY 

7 . * . +s } Re 3 is a position in the ldwest est or 
whatever creativeness each individual | ae ois tek bt fe we eee Sn 
has for the skillful drawing talent | ber—NALT-A, 38th Year 78 Basith Fourth Street Clinton, Iowa 
possessed by only a few. ie (Write in number 2 on Inquiry Card) 
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A 


Advertising art seminar, Apr. "58, p 12-14, 
+] 

Appleton, Janet, Jun. °58, p 28-29, 37 

Art Appreciation Series, see contents page 
of each issue 

Art education, Apr. °58, p 18, 37: p 22-23: 
Jun. °58, p 22, 41 

Art “Hard Sells” Books, Jun. °58, p 1213 

Art of Art Education. The, Apr. 58, p 15, 
37 

Art in Natal, Feb. “58, p 28-33, 39 

As the Twig Is Bent . . ., Mar. “58, p 6-11 

Audio-visual aids, see Books of Interest 
and Audio-Visual Guide 


Baird, Philip W. G., Jun. “58, p 1819, 37 

Balsa Takes a Curve, Mar. °58, p 14-16, 40 

Balsa construction, Mar. °58, p 6-11; p 14- 
16, 40 

Barford, George, May °58, p 15-17, 37 

Beyond the Four Walls, Jun. °58, p 18-19, 
37 

Biteman, Berne, Apr. "58, p 15-17 

Books of Interest and Audio-Visual Guide, 
see contents page of each issue 

Book reviews, see Books of Interest and 
Audio-Visual Guide 

Brighter Than Silver's Gleam . . ., Mar. 
*58, p 22-25 

Bulletin boards, Jun. °58, p 12-13 

Busload of Art, A, Jun. °58, p 30-31 


c 


alder, Alexander, Feb. °58, p 34-35 
‘ardboard construction, Jun. °58, p 28-29, 
37 

arey, Sheldon, Jun. °58, p 30-31 

‘eramics, May °58, p 6-11, 38; p 12-14, 41: 
p 15-17, 37; p 18-19; p 20-23: p 26-27, 
41: Mar. °58, p 31-33, 40; Jun. °58, 
p 32-34 

lay Goes From Grade to Grade, May °58, 
p 6-11, 38 

‘ohen, Arlene G., Jun. °58, p 22, 41 

‘ooper, Dr. Bernie, Mar. °58, p 20-21 
orbin, Lucia, Jun. °58, p 6-9 


a. aie 


~~ 


DiBona, Joseph, May °58, p 26-27, 41 

Dinosaur, May °58, p 18-19 

Dostal, Guel M., Mar. °58, p 12-13 

Do You Still Teach Drawing? May °58, 
p 30-32, 35 

Drawing, Apr. "58, p 6-11; May °58, p 30- 
32, 35 

Dupre, LeRoy W., Jr., Mar. °58, p 14-16, 40 


Easter, Apr. °58, p 34-35, 37 

Editor's Desk, The, see contents page of 
each issue 

Evans, Emily, Apr. °58, p 20-21 

Evans, Vicki, Jun. °58, p 20-21 


42 


F 


Finger painting, Feb. "58, p 36-37, 42 

Fire Your Pots in One Hour! May 758, 
p 26-27, 41 

First Things First, Apr. "58, p 6-11 


G-H 


“Good Drawer”, The, Jun. “58, p 22, 41 
Grubar, Francis S., May °58, p 12-14, 41 
Hand Puppet, Apr. °58, p 20-21 

Iielwig, Kenneth, May °5&, p 18-19 

I] nnessy, Ann, Mar. °58, p 17-19 

Ili'ger, John, Mar. °58, p 26-27 

Ilinz, Bill and Jay, Apr. °58, p 24-25 
Hoff, Margo, Jun. "58, p 26-27 

Hooked rug designs, Apr. “58, p 24-25 
Hostess, The. Feb. °58, p 34-35 


I-J-K 


Interlochen, Feb. °58, p 6-25 

Jenkins, Lucille H., Mar. °58, p 6-11 

Jewelry Fits the Teens, Jun. 58, p 14-17 

Jig Saw Cuts Wide Swath, Apr. °58, p 
30-33 

Johnson, Ivan E., see Books of Interest and 
Audio-Visual Guide 

Junior Art Gallery, see contents page of 
each issue 

Kindergarten Corner, see contents page of 
each issue, Feb. 58, p 36-37, 42 


L 


Lembach, John, Apr. °58, p 26-29 

Let’s Shift From Figures to Feeling, May 
58, p 20-23 

Let’s Talk With Professional Artists, Apr. 
58, p 12-14, 41 

Linoleum blocks, Jun. °58, p 32-34 

Lost and Proud, May 58, p 24-25 

Lowly Toothpick Gains Stature, Mar. °58, 
p 12-13 


M 


Maddy, Dr. Joseph E., Feb. °58, p 6-25 

Magic of Monoprinting, The, Apr. °58, p 
15-17 

Metal Sculpture, Mar. °58, p 20-21 

Mitchell, Jean O., Mar. °58, p 28-30 

Monoprinting, Apr. °58, p 15-17 

Moody, G. Joseph, Jun. °58, p 32-34 

Music and the arts, Feb. °58, p 6-25 


N 
Natal, Feb. °58, p 28-33, 39 
Natale, Joseph, Apr. °58, p 30-33 
National Music Camp, Feb. °58, p 6-25 
News of art education, see Professionally 
Speaking... 
Norton, Lenell, Apr. "58, p 19 


0-P-9 
Our Castle Comes From Fairyland, Jun. 
"58, p 28-29, 37 
Paper and Cardboard, May °58, p 28-29 
Paper construction, May °58, p 28-29 
Pickens, Alex L., see Professionally Speak- 
oe 
Pickens, Frances, Jun. °58, p 14-17 
Plastics in the Classroom, Mar. °58, p 28-30 


‘ 


Plastics, Mar. "58, p 28-30 

Print Them in 3-D, Jun. °58, p 32-34 

Professionally Speaking . . ., 
page of each issue 

Puppet Show That Grew and Grew, A, 
Mar. °58, p 17-19 

Puppets, Mar. “58, p 17-19; Apr. “58, p 20- 
21; June °58, p 35 


see contents 


Readin’, Writin’ ‘n’ Modelin’, Jun. °58  p 
23-25, 37 


Rose, Charles R., May °58, p 30-32 35 


Ss 


Augusta, Apr. 58, p 26-29 

Sculpture, Jun. °58, p 20-21 

Sculpture, Feb. "58, p 26-27; Mar. °58. p 
20-21; Jun. °58, p 6-9; p 20-21; p 23-25, 
37 

Shop Talk, see contents page of each is-ue 

Siedenbach, Rheta W., Mar. °58, p 22-25 

Silver Jewelry, Mar. °58, p 26-27 

Silversmithing, Mar. °58, p 22-25; p 26-27: 
Jun. °58, p 14-17 

Sketching outdoors, Jun. °58, p 18-19, 37 

Smith, Alvin, Apr. °58, p 6-11 

Smithhart, Annette, Feb. °58, p 26-27 

Stapp, Ray V., Mar. °58, p 31-33, 40 

Stayt, M. Wyatt, Feb. °58, p 28-33, 39 

Stein, Elizabeth, May °58, p 20-23 

Swimmer in Sun, Jun. °58, p 26-27 


Schreiber, 


T 


Tawney, Lenore, May 58, p 24-25 

Taylor, Bill, Apr. °58, p 12-14, 41 

Terra Cotta Head, Feb. °58, p 26-27 

“This Way to the Zoo”, Apr. °58, p 19 

Three R’s Are Not Enough, The, Apr. “53. 
p 22-23 

Toothpick construction, Mar. ‘58, p 12-13 

Tribute to a Teacher, Apr. °58, p 26-29 


V-W 


Voice That Grows, A, May °58, p 12-14. 41 

Wall Hangings, Apr. °58, p 24-25 

Wallen, Karl G., Jun. °58, p 23-25, 37 

Waterbirds, May °58, p 24-25 

Wax to Plaster to Lead, Jun. °58, p 6-9 

Weaving, May °58, p 24-25 

Wennhold, Ernest, Jun. °58, p 12-13 

Why a Glaze Is a Glaze, May °58, p 15-17. 
37 

Whitaker, W. Earl, Apr. °58, p 22-23 

Wild, Ruth N., Jun. °58, p 10-11 

Winslow, Leon L., Apr. 58, p 18, 37 

Wire sculpture, Feb. °58, p 34-35 

Wood construction, Mar. °58, p 34-35, 59: 
Apr. °58, p 19; p 30-33 

Wool Caricatures, Jun. °58, p 10-11 

Women, Children and Bridge, Jun. ‘5%. p 
26-27 


X-Y-Z 


Yarn drawing, Jun. ’58, p 10-11 
You Can Mix Your Own Glazes, Mar. 58. 
p 31-33, 40 
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onte nts 


COVERS 


Brilliant, easy-to-mix, 
stroke— provid 
Vivi-Tone Poster Col 
permanency that mak 


Vivi-Tone Powder 


non-toxic. More econd 


Vivi-Tone is esped 


\ 


VIVI-TONE 


nowder poster color 


5 SMOOTHLY 
IN 
ONE 
BS STROKE 


RADLEY COMPANY 


» Massachusetts 


(Write in number 28 on Inquiry Card) 





meeta in 


your art program 


... YOUR “PRANG-MAN” 


He is the School Supply Salesman who 
helps you organize your purchasing and 
curriculum needs. His call is the occasion 
for mutual understanding and confidence 
for practical improvements. He shares 
unreservedly the many new ideas evolved 
from contacts and systematic study of 
others with similar requirements. He helps 
you develop a living creativeness and 
recognized competence in all your art 
classes. 


YOUR PRANG MAN KNOWS TODAY'S 
ART EDUCATION NEEDS ... TALK TO 
HIM TODAY! 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY OHIO NEW YORK 


very important person 


(Write in number 21 on Inquiry Card) 








